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FALSE COLOURS. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I am that common 
bject of the pavilion, a cricketer with 
, grievance, and I fancy that you may 
be able to help me. Briefly I wish 

u to contradict the erroneous impres- 
sion which has got abroad as to my 
bilities with the ball. I wish you to 
state in your columns, emphatically and 
n oath, that I am not, never have been, 
ind never shall be, a bowler. -Unless 

u do this, I shall retire from the game 
altogether; and, Mr. Punch, I am sure 
you would not like me to do that. 

But, perhaps, I should explain why 
[ am “so anxious to disclaim the reputa- 
tion which has been thrust upon me; 
and: to do this I must go back to my 
school-days. At school I got into the 
eleven as a moderate bat and a keen 
field; but I was also (if I may say it) 
the best fifth-change bowler in England. 
You know,- of course, the qualities 
required of a fifth-change bowler? He 
goes on* when one batsman is eighty- 
five not out, and the other ninety-one, 
and his business is to separate them. | 
used to separate them in two overs. In 
the first they would complete their cen- 
turies; and in the second they would 
hit out recklessly, and get caught in the 
deep. I was-allowed two overs, because 
I was supposed to be finding my length 
in the first one. 

My mission accomplished, I would be 

| taken off, in order that the original bowler 
might get to work on the new-comers. 
The result of this was thaf by the end 
of the season I had taken twenty-five 
wickets for about twenty runs apiece. 
Not knowing the facts of the case, an 
evening paper (I fancy it was The Globe) 
included me next year in a list of pro- 
mising freshmen, pointing out that I 
was a “more than useful bowler.” It 
was a lie, but it had its effect. I played 
in a college match, and to my horror 
was put on first. First—-when I was 
the best fifth-change bowler in England ! 

Now, Mr. Punch, we come here to the 
saddest part of the story. I cannot 
attempt to explain how it happened. 
Perhaps it was the wind and the new 
ball which made me swerve Perhaps 
it-was the extraordinary way in which 
! changed my pitch without any altera- 
tion of action—TI could always do that. 
Possibly the other side too had read 
The Globe, and was nervous. Whatever 
it was, the fact remains for ever that 
in the two innings I took ten wickets 
for thirty runs, and nine of those ten 
were clean bowled ! 

The rest of my cricket career at the 
Varsity was one long attegspt to live 
that down. I can lay my Rand on my 
heart and say that I did my best. J 

never took another wicket of any kind. 
never even looked like taking one. 


ee 





Wife. “Good HEAVENS, JoHN, WHY DON'T YOU DO SOMETHING, INSTEAD OF SITTING THERE 
COMFORTABLY AND LETTING YOUR WIFE DROWN?” 





Yet in every match the captain put me 
on for three overs. In the first of these 
I was finding my length; in the second 
I had found it; and in the third the 
batsman had found it too. ... 

“But what is your complaint?” I 
can hear you ask, Mr. Punch. ‘“ Nobody 
objects to bowling for three overs. Most 
people would be only too glad.” 

I will tell you. As soon as I began 
to play cricket I discovered that if I 
were to enjoy actively any reasonable 
proportion of a match it would have to 
be as a fieldsman. The more | played, 
the more this was borne in upon me, 
and (consequently) the more keen on 
fielding I became; until at the time of 
the awful accident my idea of earthly 
happiness was an afternoon at cover, 
on a clear day, with two good men in. 

But what happens now? The game 
starts, and for an hour I roam happily 
about between point and mid-off. Then 


the captain remembers that I “used to 
be rather a bowler.” Jones comes off 
and takes my place at cover. After the 
three overs Smita goes on. SMITH is 
fielding deep square leg. ‘ Would you 
mind?” says the captain to me. “I 
expect we shall still want a man there.” 
By-and-by Ssira comes off too, but lhe 
doesn’t return to deep square leg. No, 
he takes the new bowler’s place; while 
I get shifted round the ropes for tlre 
rest of the innings. My whole day's 
fielding is spoilt. 

So there, Mr. Punch, is my grievance. 
I wish to repeat that I cannot bowl. 
Surely I have given enough evidence of 
that by now. How many more long 
hops will it take to convince them? I 
cannot bowl. I never could. And 
though I once took ten wickets for 
thirty runs 

But hush! 
of that. 


We mustn't remind them 
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CHARIVARIA. 


“A pronze coin bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Craumus Cesar’ has been found 
it Amberley,” says The Liverpool Echo 

It is believed to be some 2,000 years 
old It is wonderful what some people 
will believe. * * 

. 


Varnishing Day is a well-known insti 
tution, but Vanishing Day is something 
new, and Mr. Herserr J. Fixw does not 
like the innovation. 

* * 
* 

Meanwhile, one must be 
thankful for small mercies, | 
and, ata time when the only | 
| pictures that sell are Old 
Masters, a live artist must 
take it as something of a| 
compliment if anyone thinks} 


his paintings worth stealing. 
** 


we supp me. 





Saves Mr ' P O'Coxwor | 
in P.T.0 ‘There is no} 
in world which I 
with so much} 


the 


a soft 


voice 
think 
of a coo 
the Irish 
h wever, 


and caress in it as | 
We fear, | 
| 
| 


when the voice | 


voice.” 
that, 
of Ireland comes into collision | 
with the voice of the Govern-| 


ment, it's usually “bad for} 
the coo * * 
* 
Herr Baus, in an inter-| 
view with a representative ol 
the Frank furter Zeitung, 
declares that British ships 
nowadays consist for the most 
part of second-rate tramps. 
his has since been exp 2 ined | 
away, and in any case we do| 
not propose to retort by cz all-| 
ing Herr Bavtiy’s Emperor 
‘Weary Wiiuie.”’ 
** | 
* 
Prince Epwarp or WaLEgs| 


is going through his course 


suite for the Prince was refused. 


Accident, and not necessity, is the 
mother of invention, declares The Reader. 
When the new Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act is in force, invention, we fancy, 
will not infrequently be found to be 
the mother of accident. 

** 

“Given the luck that such an aggres- 
sive player needs,” says The Sphere in a 
cricketing note, “ Mr. Hurcuies, who is 
twice as big as he was last year, should 
great According to 


have a season. 





this paragraph Mr. Hutcnincs must be 


well over twenty-two stone, and should | | marriage may be considered equivalent to 
certainly need a bit of luck to keep the } | the remainder of the man’s sentence. 


ball out of his monstrous body. 
** 

Sectional maps for the guidance of 
visitors are to be placed in prominent 
positions in the streets of Holborn. It 
is thought that this will save the police 
much question-answering. Indeed it 
has even been proposed that the maps 
shall be exhibited on the bodies of the 
more spacious members of the Force. 
We know at least one rotund inspector 
admirably adapted for a Map of the 
World. 














“WHOM THE GODS LOVE.” 





at the Royal Naval College , cee ; 

with absolute simplicity. Father (apprceiatively). “ Au! AN EXTREMELY DELICATE FISH, WHITE- 
lens! 

Ke the request of one of our , . . 

, . sabatedh _y ranoee f | Little Girl. “Yes, poor LITTLE Turscs! THEY ALL SEEM TO HAVE 

daily papers (conspicuous for | DIED VERY YOUNG, DON'T THEY, FATHER?” 

its loyalty) that two of its! S 

special correspondents should form a) A certain daily paper has been ex- 


hibiting in the window of its Fleet 
Street office twelve baskets filled with 
letters to represent the number of 
replies sent by readers to one of its 
advertisements. We cannot help think- 
ing that the object-lesson would have 
been more forcible had not the recep- 
tacles chosen been waste-paper baskets. 
** 


* 

A convict who is serving a sentence 
of imprisonment for life at Ypres, 
Belgium, has married the daughter of 
his gaoler, and the sentimental residents 
of the town are now presenting a peti- 
tion to the authorities asking that the 


” 
served, 


** 

At a time when the Temperance move- 
ment is undoubtedly making strong 
headway we are sorry to read that some 


of the crew of the Cunarder Campania 
saw a sea-serpent off the coast of Ireland 
‘last week. 


** 
* 

“Upon perceiving that it was ob- | 

says a local account, “ the shy | 


bird took to its eels.” j 
** 

A huge motor race-course will shortly | 

; be opened at Weybridge, and | 

| the racing motorist will at last | 


have a chance to “let himself | 


|go.” Weybridge is within | 
easy distance of the Brook- 


wood Necropolis. 
* * 


, * | 
We hear that some of the | 


| English journalists visiting 
| Germany feel hurt that, at | 

Berlin, they should have been | 
received in the Zoological 


| Gardens. * * 
* 








We cannot help thinking, | 
| by-the-by, that Prince BugLow 
| has — not unnaturally, perhaps 

formed an exaggerated idea 
of the credulity of the readers | 
of at least one of our news- | 
papers. Upon being intro- 
duced to the representative 
of The Daily Express, he | 
remarked (The Daily Express | 
tells us), “Ah, I know your 
paper well! Tell your readers 
that everyone in Germany, 
from the Emperor to the man 
in the street, is actuated by 


feelings of friendship for 
Great Britain.” 
+* 

At Oxford "The “ House,” 


having gone head of the river, 
seems to have celebrated the 
event by losing its own. 
** 
A loss of £1,519 is shown 
-on the working of the Col- 
chester tramways during the past year. 
This is considered a very handsome loss 
for a comparatively small town. 
* * 





When, we wonder, shall we have | 
adequate inspection of food? ‘The | 
following gruesome statement appeared | 
last week :—‘‘ On the arrival of the one 
o'clock boat train at Dover yesterday, a | 
frightened and dishevelled cat sprang 
from beneath one of the carriages. It 
belonged to the restaurant at Victoria.” | 
| 





A Song of Batsmen. 
(For an early season of bad wickets.) 


“TERE we go ast noughts in May. 


” 


| 
~J 
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A DEAD CERT. 


Arraur Batrovr. “I LAY 23 TO 1 AGAINST IRISH COUNCIL BILL!” 
Water Lone. “JUST BEEN SCRATCHED, GUVNOR.” 

Arraur Batrovr. “ ALL THE BETTER. I MAKE IT 100 TO 1!” 

il Bill is still to be he'd, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the measure. | 











It is reported that the Albert Hall demonstration against the Irish Couac 
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ommy Atkins (to Colonel, who has brought him to see a Memorial Brass in the Church to those of their Regiment who fell ina late War). 


‘Wet, Sir, ip I'D A-KNOWN YOUR NAME WEREN'T A-GOING TO BE AMONGST EM, BLEST IF I’b HAVE SUBSCRIBED A PENNY TO THE THING!” 





CHANSON DU 


To my Cake of Travelling Soap.) 


SUD. 


REFINED companion! Sanitary friend ! 
Who, faring with me by the southward boat-train, 
Met as we journeyed home your watery end, 
Where Genoa sits enthroned, a sea-girt haute reine ; 
Yours was the simple scent that cheered my nose 
And overpowered Italia’s rich afflatus 
In regions where the almond-blossom blows, 
But garlic has, in fact, a prior status. 


The gilded orange-groves went slipping by ; 
The sky, the sea, were blue, but ah, who was it, 
When sections of that landscape stung my eye, 
That helped me to remove their dumped deposit ? 
Who else but you could bring the touch of home 
Or make the tears in grateful optics gather, 
When, whiter than the Alps or Asti’s foam, 
I sought the solace of your smarting lather ? 


Your day is passed, you shall not rise again ; 

A sacrifice to Albion’s homely custom, 
Your relics float in many a far-off drain ; 

Some foreign basin was your funeral bustum ; 
Successors hold your room at eve and morn, 

But still your shadow lives, a thought of gladness, 
Loyal as Baedeker in lands forlorn 

That deem our-lustral rites a mark of madness! 





Here, where the walls are plastered with your praise 
And midnight sees it on our roofs resurgent, 
Where no grim mystery, no secret shame, 
Surrounds the saponaceous detergent ; 
Unthinkingly I clasp your rosy peers ; 
In trite though honoured use they perish daily ; 
But you who passed, the sport of alien jeers, 


To dissolution Ave alque vale ! 





Twentieth-Century Culture. 
(Overheard in the tram.) 

He. How are you going to the Fancy Dress to-night ? 
She. As Juliet. 
He. There'll be plenty of Macheths after you. 
Tus would just have suited Suaksprare’s heroine : 

“OQ Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
Wherefore, for instance, art thou not Macbeth ? 





The Penalties of Fashion. 

Tr has been often said that the upper classes have cares 
and anxieties of which the envious middle classes know 
little or nothing. Here is a cutting from The Queen :— 

“When one is dining in good company every night the neck and 
arms have to be considered.” 


“A BRAVE EFFORT. 
A DIFFERENT COMPLEXION PUT ON BY TYLDESLEY.” 
Liverpool Beho. 
Wuey we last saw him, Tyiprestry was a brunette. 
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WAGNERIAN HITCHES | HAVE 
MET. 


I atways feel a sense of loneliness 
and isolation in my position when | 
take my place in the assembly of earnest 
souls at Covent Garden on a Wagner 
night. I cast my eye over the crowded 
house in the knowledge that there is 
no kindred spirit there. For the ele- 
ment in the performance that appeals 
to me has somehow been overlooked by 
the rest of the throng. I refer to the 
sporting element. I am a student of 
the Wagnerian Hitch. 

For me the stage is a battlefield. It 
is the contest between the Management 
and the Book that I come to see. I 
know my stage directions by heart. I 
come to see them carried out. 

Generally speaking, I am full of svym- 
pathy for the Management, unless | 
catch them shirking the more difficult 
problems. But it must bé remembered 
that I am a collector. Every new Hitch 
is another scalp at my belt. 

[ may be asked what constitutes a 
Hitch. Let me explain. 

When the dawn appears in solid red 
squares, as one has seen it in Jann 
hduser —it is a Hitch. 

When, in the Flying Dutchman, the 
ship rushes madly out to sea with no 
sails set, and certainly no oars, paddles, 
turbine, or other visible means of 
propulsion — it is a serious Hitch. 

And when the swan’in Lohengrin 
arrives by leaps and bounds —it is a 
very palpable Hitch. 

There is a scene at the close of Rienzi 
where the Last of the Tribunes is dis- 
covered at the top of a burning house 
tenderly embracing his sister (I think it 
S while the mob below hurls 
It is a powerful dramatic 
situation, but on the only occasion. on 
which | was there to see, the effect was 
sadly marred by a curious and painful 
incident. It so happened that a stone 
of gigantic proportions (which must 
have been flung by a veritable Sanpow 
struck Fienzi on the side of the head. 
A thrill of horror ran through the 
audience, but he merely shook his 
head—this sturdy tenor—and fell once 
more on the lady’s neck; while the 
stone dropped — and bounced, noiselessly 

upon the stage. 

I went home after that. I felt that 
to hear the rest of the opera, however 
fine it might be, would but destroy 
the vivid impression of that 
moment. 

In the hunting scene, at the end of 
the First Act of Tannhduser, I remem- 
ber, in a small provincial theatre, the 
spoils of the chase, carried in by a host 
of vocally-gifted beaters, amounted to 
one hen pheasant—badly stuffed —and 


is his sister 
stones at him. 


great 
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whisper from a man on my right 
“ Pheasants in May!” 

But it is when one comes to deal with 
the heavenly bodies that one makes the 
most delightful and surprising dis- 
coveries. How often have I seen the 
sun in Tannhduser rise and set un- 
blushingly in the same quarter of the 
heavens! ‘There was a moon also in the 
Meistersinger which came up _ with 
astounding rapidity, guiltily conscious 
of the fact that it was thirty-two bars 
late in starting; and to return again to 
Tannhduser, | remember well a fitful 
evening star which had to be replenished 
repeatedly during Wolfram’s impas- 
sioned song, to his considerable bewil- 
derment, which must have been increased 
by the fact that it always appeared in a 
new place—-till it became, in truth, an 
evening constellation. 

But it is not always the scene-shifter 
or stage-carpenter who is to blame. 
Singers are sometimes attacked by a 
glorious spirit of perversity. When the 
“wood - bird” has fluttered off in a 
northerly direction, it is the height of 
inconsistency for Siegfried first of all to 
announce his intention of following 
whithersoever it may lead, and then to 
depart due south. And it is pitiable to 
behold, as I have done, the distracted 
Senta jumping off a low rock into a 
calm sea, while a large crowd of gaping 
onlookers make no effort whatso2ver to 
effect a rescue. 

But to see the Hitch at its best we 
must turn to the Ring —the never-failing 
Ring. The first problem that confronts 
us is one of the most complex of all. 
We find ourselves at the bottom of the 
Rhine, among nymphs and gnomes, with 
“the river restlessly streaming from R. 
to.” The difficulties of this scene are 
often nobly overcome, though I once, to 
my great surprise, detected Alberic, who 
should “ spring to the central rock and 
clamber with terrible haste to its sum- 
mit,” furtively ascending through the 
darkness in a lift! 

In Walkiire we are introduced for the 
first time to Grane, the horse—unless 
we have already made his acquaintance, 
as may often be done, at the stage-door 
between the Acts. He is always a source 
of anxiety on the stage; in Gétterddm- 
merung he may refuse to come out of 
the boat, or put his foot through some- 
thing, and Briinnhilde, if she be in 
private life of a timid disposition, is apt 
to handle him in a gingerly ard uncertain 
manner, as if he were an explosive. 

With the close of the First Act of 
Siegfried we come to the Great Sword 
Hitch —to my mind the most fascinating 
of all Wagnerian Hitches. It deserves 
a detailed description. The book tells 
us that “during the second verse of 
his song Siegfried brandishes the sword 





a white rabbit. I heard a querulous 





and now smites it on the anvil, which 


splits in half from top to bottom, falling 
asunder with a loud noise.” 1 once, 
behind the scenes at Dresden, made a 
special investigation of the mechanism 
of the Siegfried anvil, and though | 
have no intention of divulging its secret 
here, I may say that my discoveries 
have added a certain zest to my enjoy- 
ment of the scene ever since. For now 
I sit breathless with expectation and 
excitement while Siegfried, sword in 
air, is shouting out the second vers 
of his tremendous forging song. Any- 
thing may happen. I have seen the 
anvil refuse to break—I have seen it 
on the other hand, “ fall asunder with 
a loud while the sword was 
still poised in mid-air; and with these 
two painful episodes I thought I had 
exhausted the possibilities of the Hitch 
But I was destined to find vet a third 
variant. Only the other day, to my 
unspeakable satisfaction, I saw the 
anvil break the sword. 

With Act IL. of Siegfried we make 
the acquaintance of that great Father 
of Hitches, the dragon—‘the worm 
that will not turn.” It is needless for 
me to dwell on him. All the world 
knows what a long list of freaks and 
failures lies at his door. The “ wood- 
bird” is always well worth watching 
Its flight is erratic and deceptive—* not 
unlike that of the snipe on a windy day 

When finally I think of the Gétter 
dimmerung there always recurs to my 
mind, like the memory of a festival, a 
certain chaotic performance at Covent 
Garden in 1898. This was one of the 
great evenings of my life. It is only 
fair to say that matters are very different 
now. One must look elsewhere for 
Hitches. But it was this cycle in 98 
which first induced me to become a 
collector, for there I gained a new idea 
of the possibilities of distortion, riot, and 
disorder which exist in the later music 
dramas. The clouds hung above the 
scene like dank slabs of cold gravy ; the 
funeral march was punctuated by the 
lusty hammer of the stage-carpenter 
behind ; the stems of trees were seen to 
sway, and the very rocks rocked upon 
their bases. One waited in terror for 
the last great scene—so infinitely com 
plicated at the best of times—and one’s 
apprehensions were fully justified. The 
roof of the hall collapsed at a moment 
when no one expected it; scene-shifters 
and stage-carpenters in pot-hats ani 
shirt-sleeves ran in and out like rabbits 
in a burrow. Norpica (the Briinnhild: 
fled in terror to the foot-lights, and there 
remained singing bravely to the end, 
and, as a finishing touch, Grane, thie 
horse, got loose and performed a pas 
seul among the débris. 


. ” 
noise 


Waacyer Hitches I have known. ‘Tlie 








I have only indicated a few of the 


careful student will find that every Act | 
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| has its own latent possibilities; and as 
e comes to know them better he will 
have some share in the pride of the 
Management—howbeit in his case tem- 
pered by a sneaking and unworthy 
lisappointment—when the curtain falls 
n the performance, literally “ without a 
Hitch.” 





MEDITATIONS ON MARCUS. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Having read a most 
ingenious series of nine articles by Mr. 
Arxotp Benxetr on “How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day,” and gleaning 
from them that he recommends one to 
practise concentration during the spare 
moments of the day by musing vigorously 
m Marcus Auretius, I began last night 
hy studying Book V. of the famous 
Meditations. 

My diary of to-day reads :— 

7.30. Felt very sleepy on _ being 
wwakened, but repeated strenuously to 
myself: “When you are drowsy in a 
morning, and find a reluctance to getting 
out of your bed, make this reflection 
with yourself, ‘I must rise to discharge 
the duties incumbent on me as a man.’”’ 
Very soothing. 

8.30. Awakened again. Dressed hur- 
riedly, still meditating ; cut myself while 
shaving and tripped over the cat on 
entering the breakfast-room. But re- 
membering the words, ‘ Rest satisfied 
with whatever befalls you, as it certainly 
tends to the welfare of the universe and 
is agreeable to the will and pleasure of 
Jupiter himself,” repeated them aloud in 
place of my usual observation. Thought 
them a little lacking in vim, however. 

9.30. During my journey in the train 
I concentrated on that noble sentiment : 
‘O Jupiter, send us, we beseech thee, 
send us rain uponall theland.” Unfor- 
tunately left umbrella in the train. 

10.30. While meditating hard on my 
way to the office unluckily skidded ina 
rain-puddle and was impinged on by a 
motor-bus. 

Felt a little sore about it, but repeated 
to myself: ‘Does anyone treat me in- 
juriously ? Let him look to it! Such 
is his peculiar disposition, and he acts 
accordingly. For my part, I shall 
endeavour to be such as the nature of 
things requires me to be; and act suit- 
ably to my own nature and present 
situation.” Sentiment admirable, but 
chilling. 

1.30. They were an inordinately long 
time grilling my steak at lunch, but 
| remarked to the waiter: “I am 
resolved to wait with complacency till I 
im either extinguished or translated to 
nother state of existence.” He replied : 

Yes, sir?” with ashade of doubt in his 
voice, it seemed to me. 

2.30. On my way back to the office I 
accidentally meditated into a lamp-post. 
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“ JOHNNY, DOESN'T YOUR CONSCIENCE TE 
“Yes, Morner, put Fatruer sain I w 


‘LL YOU THAT YOU ARE DOING wronu ?” 


ASN’T TO BELIEVE EVERYTHING I HEARD.” ° 








The lamp-post was fortunately un- 
damaged, and I tried to comfort myself 


with the sterling sentiment: “ That 
which noways injures the community 
cannot injure any individual. Under 
any appearance of injury to yourself, 
apply the rule: ‘If the community is 
none the worse for it, neither am L’”’ 
Bought a new hat. 

5.30. On my way home unfortunately 
mused on to a banana skin. Meditated 
as above and bought another hat. 

6.30. By the greatest good fortune 
recovered my umbrella at the Lost 
Property Office. Concentrated in the 
train on: “Must you then be a fool 
because other people are ?—Let it suffice 
that you formerly have been so.” 


| 7.30. On arriving home found I had 
| left my umbrella in the train again! 
| I fear, Mr. Punch, that Marcus Aure- 
LIUS is in some way not quite suitable 
for present-day use, or that I have failed 
to carry out aright Mr. Arnotp Benyert’s 
prescription, What do you advise ? 
Yours, etc., 
“Oru com Dioewrrate.” 


Have you tried a keeper ?} 


| 
| 


[Ep. 








A Eporting Offer. 

“Tae Krxo and Queen of Spat have 
the two chief ingredients to complete 
happiness, viz., a Baby Boy and a 
Genuine Gramophone. J.G. can supply 
you with the same.” —Laverpool Express. 
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IN A NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD. 








in old hillside estate in Surrey having 


ome into the 
a pe ulative 
erecting artistic 


all over it 


market has 
huilde r 


cottages and bungalows 


heen bought by 
who is gradually 


each with an acre or two of 
qarden Some of these are already 

upre d by Vr and Vr .. Boreham Ha k, 
hy Vr and Vira W illiam Boones, by 
Vises [litt and Mias Kew, by the Pr rry- 
Rises and by Viss Diz. 

On the higher edge of the estate is an 
rqian house, ecupied by Vr. and 
Vis Courtly Dewes. nn while not rich 
enough to aequire the property against 
thee pee ulative builder, are yet comfortably 
off, and although Ve sxe nt ful of the injury 


old Gh 


that is bei ing done to the countryside are 
yet 80 ially inclined and disposed to be 
friendly with their new ne ighbours. 

The following letters are chosen from 
a large number received or written during 
the past few weeks by Mr. and Mrs. 
eq yurtly Dewees. 

I, 
Mavis Croft. 

Miss Hirr and Miss Kew present their 
compliments to Mrs. Courrty Dewes and 
vould be very grateful if she would 
let them purchase vegetables and milk 
during the two weeks they are here. 
Later in the summer they will, of course, 
make arrangements to acquire these 
commodities in the ordinary way, but 
just now it seems hardly worth while to 
open negotiations with a distant trades- 
man when Mrs. Dewes probably has more 
than she requires, and might be glad of 
the opportunity of realising upon them. 
Miss Hrrr and Miss Kew would, of course, 
send a messenger to fetch them. 


Il, 
By hand.) The Nook. 
Dear Mr. Dewes (may I say Dewes ?) 
Happening to meet your man in the lane 


to-day, I learned from him quite by 


chance that you do not use all your 
coach-house. IL wonder if vou would 
nffnd if L stood my motor there for a 


little while until its own house is ready 
for it. | expect the architect every day 
now, and the pit is already begun. It 
will be very good of you if you will let 
me do this, and I shall be only too de 
lighted to give you and the wife a run 
any Sunday. Thanking you in anticipa 
tion, 1am, yours very sincerely, 
Wittiam Boones. 


Ill. 

Weald View. 
Dewes,—I hate to 
l wonder if you would 
be so very kind as to lend me your 
mowing-machine for a little while. 
Che grass is badly in need of cutting, 
and though I have been through The 
Kxchange and Mart every number for 


By hand 


Dean Mrs. Courrty 
wk favours, but 











some time I cannot find 
one within my means. If 
could spare time to run over the lawn 
once or twice to-day or to-morrow I can 
promise you he would not go empty 
away, as | have several old neckties of 
my brother's to dispose of. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Mouiie Dix. 
IV. 

(By hand.) Orchard Croft. 

Mrs. Borenam-Hack presents her com 
pliments to Mrs. Dewes and begs to know 
if she would lend her a few books, as 
she finds that not a single volume was 
packed with the other things that were 
moved in today. Mrs. Borenam-Hack 
is passionately fond of reading, and can- 
not possibly sleep without an hour or 
two over a good book. Mrs. Borenam- 
Hack does not mind what it is so long 
as it is good. She has read, she might 
say, all Miss Coren. If Mrs. Dewes 
has Odd Lengths or The Wingless Victory 
Mrs. Borenam-Hack would gladly take 
them. Mrs. Borenaw-Hack cannot think 
for the moment of any return she could 
make for Mrs. Dewes’s kindness except 
perhaps by offering her or her husband 
a hot bath now and then, as Mrs. Bore- 
HAM-Hack has an excellent bath-room at 
Orchard Croft, and in such old houses 
as Mr. and Mrs. Dewes’s there is often 
no adequate provision for cleanliness. 

(Wait reply.) 
v. 
By hand.) Orchard Croft. 

Mrs. Borenam-Hack presents her com- 
pliments to Mrs. Dewrs and begs to 
return the three books that were lent 
her, none of which is quite to her liking. 
The Origin of Species she has always 
particularly objected to. Mrs. Borenam- 
Hack regrets to say that her bath is 
already out of order. 

Vi. 
By hand.) The Homestead. 

Dear Mrs. Dewes,— Having arranged 
for a large party for this week-end, we 
have just heard of the arrival in Eng 
land of my husband's youngest brother, 
after a long absence in British Columbia, 
and naturally we want to see him. All 
our rooms are however more than filled, 
and I wonder if you would be so very 
kind as to let him occupy a room at your 
house to-night and to-morrow. I feel 
sure you must have many more bed- 
rooms than you use—judging by the 
number of windows. Awaiting your 
kind reply, believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
GwenDoLen Bryys. 
VII. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry-Rise request the 
pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Courry 
Drewes’ company at a Bridge party at 
the Yellow House on Sunday evening 
next. [R.S.V.P. | 





[Juwe 5, 1907, 
a praia sieve Vill. 
your man] 'o Messrs. Ledger and Writs, Estate 
Agents. 


Dear Sirs,—I shall be glad if you can 
find me a tenant or purchaser of my 
house as soon as possible. 
tending to move to a quieter neigh- 
bourhood. Yours faithfully, 

Courtty Drewes. 





A MONUMENTAL MEMOIR. 


Tue welcome announcement has been 
made in the Press that a personal friend 
of Mr. 
towrite a biography of the famous musical 
mausoleophil. 
that Mr. Punch now lays before his 
readers the following outline of the first 
volume of the work, which has been 
supplied him by a trustworthy corres- 
pondent at Olney : 


Parr I.—Birth. Dispute as to birth- 
place. Bury, Bury St. Edmunds, Aigues- 


Mortes, Durham, 

all contend for the honour. 
musical precocity: fondness for the 
black notes on the piano; insists on 
putting a mute on his toy violin. Disas- 
trous effect of first visit to the pantomime. 
Makes a collection of death’s-head moths. 
First appearance in public. Plays the 
“Funeral March of a 
sings “The Death of Nelson.” 

Illustrations. 


Tombstone City (Ariz.) 


Early 


with high C springs. Specimens of Mr. 
Asuron’s handwriting from early copy- 
book. Photograph of the Dead Sea. 
Life-size picture of a death’s-head moth 
from Mr. Asuron’s collection. Ground 


plan and front elevation of the Memorial | 


Hall. 

Part IJ.—School-days at Highgate. 
Happy half-holidays at the cemetery. 
Beginning of lifelong friendship with 
Mr. Haypen Corriy. First cigarette and 
its consequences. Composes an Elegy 
and a Danse Macabre. Collects postage- 


stamps and pen-nibs. Death of a 
favourite guinea-pig. Composes a Re- 
quiem. Rebukes a frivolous schoolfellow | 


for whistling out of tune. Runs a dead- 
heat in the sack-race at school sports. 
Commended by headmaster at Prize Day 
for irreproachable decorum, tidiness and 
kindness toanimals. Contributes facetia@ 
under pseudonym of “ ARISTOPHANES 
Junior” to the Highgate Express. Spends 
holidays at Woking. Fondness for the 
dead languages. ‘Takes lessons in the 
lapidary style from a monumental mason 
in the Euston Road. 

Illustrations. Portrait of Mr. Haypex 
Corrix in an Eton jacket. Facsimile of 
the opening bars of Requiem on favourite 
guinea-pig. Photograph of sack (re- 
duced size) as worn by Mr. Asuton at 
school athletic sports. Photograph of 
the Euston Road. 








We are in- | 


A.Gernon Asuton’s has undertaken 


It is with great pleasure | 


Marionette” and 


Water-colour drawing | 
of Mr. Asuton’s first perambulator fitted | 
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Coachy (to sportaman with shoe-clicking trotter). 
Sportsman with trotter. “’ULLO, ScREW-DRIVER ! 


TOOLING DOWN TO EPSOM. 


” AMMER-AND-PINCERS ! 


“"ULLo, 


” 








” 








Parr. ILL. 


Student days at Leipsic. 
Mr. Asuton’s initiation in the mysteries 
of the Kneipe. Wit encounters with| 
prominent professors. A series of duels | 


“ Down among the Dead Men.” Inaugu- 
rates weekly pilgrimages of favourite 
| pupils to the leading cemeteries of the 
Metropolis. Invited by The Times to 


1) with Professor Paprrerrrz for stating| undertake the supreme control of the 


that Lager Bier was superior to mild | 


Burton; (2) with Professor JApASsOHN 
for sneering at SHAKSPEARE; (3) with 
Professor Iwan Kworr for speaking 
disrespectfully of Cupops ; (4) with Pro- 
fessor Coccius for disputing Mr. Asnton’s 
claim to be included in the Ruvigny 
Roll as a descendant of King Epwarp IIT. 
\s the result of his prowess is called 

The Ever-Victorious Algernon.” 
5 sonatos, 14° quintets, 
and 33 funeral marches. 

Illustrations. Photograph of 
\suton in full duelling kit. 

his principal antagonists, showing the 

irifying effects of Mr. Asnton’s swords- 

inship. Facsimile of memorial tablet 
rected to a Croatian student with an 
npronounceable name who was slain 

Mr. Asutoy in a combat fought 
vith the legs of a grand piano in the 
rewandhaus. 

Parr IV.—Mr. Asnton’s 
England. Bonfires at 
Joins the staff of the Royal College of 
Music to correct the notorious levity of 
the Director. Composes 190 variations 

“In questa tomba,” and 346 on 


poses 76 songs, 


Mr. 


{ 


return 





Com-| print of Mr. 
‘colour sketch of the pinetum at Bear 
| wood, 


Portraits | 


‘of England and Wales for 1905. 


to | 
Kensal Green. | Commenting on the divorce petitions, 


Obituary department, but resolves to 
remain a free-lance. Grief of Mr. Moperty 
Bett and Mr. Artaur Water, who in 
their despair decide on the Americani 
sation of Printing House Square. 
Illustrations. — Photograph of the 
Director of the Royal College of Music 
promising Mr. Asuton to endeavour to 
take life more seriously. Three-colour 
Moprerty Bett. Water 


Arruur WALTER in the 
Hooper, 


with Mr. 
foreground talking to Mr. 





How It is Done. 

“Excecdingly interesting are the 
observations of Sir John Macdonell, who 
has edited the civil judicial statistics 
He 
has analysed the dry figures of litigation 
with shrewd insight, and has brought 
out their human significance 


752 in 1905, compared with 889 in 
1902, Sir John points out that a large 
proportion of the persons had been 
previously married.” — Daily News. 





Cricket Nites. 

Grove WesLeY are greatly interested 
in the various new methods of scoring 
which have been proposed. At present 
they stand at the bottom of the Smeth- 
wick and District Cricket League with 
(according to the Oldbury Weekly News) 
the following record : 

Played. Won. Lost. Drawn. Pte. 
3 0 4 0 0 

This, as Mr. J. B. Payne would not 
hesitate to point out to the Sportsman, 
gives them a minus percentage of 
133°333, ete., the actual number of 3’s 
being optional after the decimal point, 
but the glaring anomaly of it being 
patent to everybody. We await a pro- 
nouncement by “ Linesman” or Major 
Trevor on the subject. 





Fashion Notes. 
Woaps ror Women. 
“WEATHER conditions were delightful 
at Epsom yesterday. Dress is never a 
feature of this meeting. Lady was 
in dark blue.”— Society Notes. 


From the letter of a clerk to his 
employer: “I have been very bilious 
all night and it has left me with a 
frightful bad head. I| hope to shake 
it off to-day.” 
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A WARM CORNER IN BOHEMIA. 


Tue Datty Press sPEAKS OF THE CALAMITOUS EXPERIENCE OF BoHEMIA, WHERE, ACCORDING TO THE Report oF THE Forestry DeparTMeENT, 
THE SUPPRESSION OF TITE GUN LICENCE REGULATIONS PRODUCED THE FOLLOWING SsTATISTICS:—50 PERSONS KILLED, 3014 wounpEeD; 24,000 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS KILLED: WHILE THE TOTAL HEAD OF GAME ACCOUNTED FOR ONLY REACHED 1814! 


THE CRY OF THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN. A MASTER OF HORSE AND HOUND. | 
Mr. Puncn has great pleasure in announcing that dona-| THere be two ArMours just now in the field. He of 
tions received on behalf of the starving children of Samara,|Chicago is about to exhibit his horses in the arena of 


Russia, now amount to over £700. Of this sum £500 has been | Olympia, and Punch’s Mr. Armovr is already exhibiting his 
on the walls of the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square 
Mr. G. D. Armour’s achievement in black-and-white is 
familiar enough in these pages; but the charm and delicacy 
of his colour-work should be more widely known. Since 
Vr. Punch from Dr. Kexnarp in Samara, who Says, “T have HERRING no painter has better understood the niceties of 


ilready despatched to Moscow and gratefully acknowledged in 
i telegram from Prince Lvorr. It will be at once forwarded 
to the famine districts. A letter of the 16th May has reached 


to-day returned from another village tour amidst the most |horse-flesh. And Mr. Armour, like the true sportsman lhe 
ippalling misery, but I am delighted to find a letter from | is, has a keen eye for country. But he brings to his work 
something more than knowledge based on observation ; lis 
pictures have a quality of romance which must always mak 
appeal beyond the limited circle of the brotherhood of sport 


england that states that you have decided to open aj 
Puneh’ fund We shall take immediate steps to be in 
eadiness for the opening of the first ‘Punch’ kitchen in the 








most needy spot i = ' , ; 

Vr. Punch makes a very earnest appeal to the generosity It isa sad fact that many people in their search for humorous 

* |reading overlook tlie official “ Navy List” altogether. lus 

a ; must not be considered the Editor’s fault, for he has now 
iunother £500, and so help, however inadequately, to lessen for manv vears started off with an excellent joke on the 
these pitiful sufferings for which our own country has happily | first page available —viz. the inside cover. Here he requests | 
no paralle | “officers and others who may observe errors or omissions t | 
An inset which accompanies this issue of Punch gives a | communicate with the Editor at the Admiralty, marking the 
ist of contributors up to May 29th. To all of these Mr. envelope, On Her Majesty's Service.” 
Punch begs to offer his most sincere thanks for their gene- F 


ind loyalty of his readers to enable him to send out at least 





rosity. The inset further repre du eS a letter from Prince > The only f any be xi. Pree ~ Age a dr a by Dega f acl 
: ; Pellegrini smoking a cigarette (23 in. by 12} in.), which fet 

Lvorr, in which he acknowledges the first instalment of! £96.’ 

el} " " . | . 

he Punch fund for the children. | It must have wanted a lot of drawing. 
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THE INDIAN SECRETARY BIRD. 


Mr. Morey puts nis Foor on Seprrion ww Invi. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 27. 
Senches crowded in anticipation of 
snnouncement by C.-B. of intention with 
respect to Irish Council Bill—that hap- 
less infant of legislative effort, which, 
Called hence by early doom, 
Came but to show how frail a flower 
In Birrell land might bloom. 


Enquiry not absolutely confined to this 
topic. The spirit of interrogation abroad. 
What about the English Valuation Bill, 
the Education Bill, the Licensing Bill, 
ind the resolutions respecting the House | 

f Lords? ??? 

Hush fell on assembly when C.-B. rose 
to the first challenge. Glancing weather | 
eye casually over question paper, he 
begged that the whole batch might be 
put off for a week. 

House gasped with astonishment. 
The Irish Bill was done to death last | 
Tuesday. Why postpone wake till next | 
Monday? After embarrassing pause, | 
Water Lone, in absence of Prince} 
Arraur, urged Premier to satisfy public | 
interest at least with respect to the fate 
of this one Bill. Ordinarily found ready | 
to oblige, C.-B. was inflexible. 

“Tt is,” he remarked, “an invidious | 
thing to pick and choose.” Not disposed 
to hurt sensibilities of the Licensing Bill, 
or to ruffle amour propre of the Education | 
Special Religious Instruction) Bill, by | 
singling out the Irish Council Bill for | 
special reference. 

“T'll do ellythil you like in reasol, 
Mriuar; but I will not come 
ome. 

Thus, in one of Pam May's 
sketches, a festive Saturday 
night bread-winner reasons 
with his remonstrant spouse 
who has run him to earth. In 
the same considerate, accom- 
modating, yet firm manner, 
C.-B. replies to Watrer Lone. 

“ Anything you like in 
reason. But when you ask 
me to disclose before Monday 
next our intention with re- 
spect to Irish Bill killed on 
Tuesday last, I really can’t 
do it.” 

Loyal Ministerialists mur- 
mured applause at the lofty 
principle governing this re- 
ticence. Opposition bitterly 


r 


laughed. 

This was first disappoint- 
ment. Not having got along 
very well with Bills hitherto 
introduced, Ministers resolved 

bring in one other, making 
compulsory transfer of land 
irom big estates to small 
holders. Loviou in charge. 


“ Swati Hoipincs.”—Great Wrestiine Matcn. 


J-sse C-ll-ngs comes to grips with 


Mr. “ Loulou” H-re-rt. 


Apart from interest excited by such a 
measure, Members curious to see how 
our youngest Cabinet Minister would 
acquit himself in his first big job. 
ordinary course he would have been on 


La Jor pe Vivre. 
Winston in full swing at Question Time. 


In | 


| his legs by three o'clock in afternoon. 
Scotch Bill perversely put in forefront. 
House emptied. Lobbies, Terrace, and Tea 
Room filled by Members hanging about 
waiting for Loviou's opportunity. Didn't 
come till twenty minutes past six, by 
which time many had gone off and all 
were aweary. In these disadvantageous 
circumstances Loutov acquitted himself 
admirably. His statement of intricate 
case was delivered with unfailing 
lucidity. 

Has given himself up to new task 
with characteristic thoroughness. Tells 
me he thinks of substituting for Har 
court family motto the legend “ Small 
Holdings and Quick Returns—to the 
Land.” 

Business done.—English Small Hold- 
ings Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday night.— Attendance of Mem- 
bers, and keenness of interest displayed 
in our proceedings, are often in inverse 
ratio to the importance of the business 
in hand.” 

"Twas the voice of the Memper ror 
Sark. I knew he'd complain when he 
came in and looked round on half-empty 
benches and listened to the level flow of 


talk. 


In Committee on N. B. Hatpane’s far- 
reaching scheme of Army Reform. Not 
more than thirty Members present. By- 
and-by, when bell rings for division, 
some three hundred will rush in, and 
Ministers will have rattling majorities of 
three to one. Ordinary business folk 
would manage these things differently. 
As at Company Meetings half-yearly 
reports are “taken as read,” so these 

divisions would be taken as 
walked, and an appreciable 
period of time saved. 

Particular question under 
discussion is the name to be 
assigned to His Majesty's 
Military Forces other than the 
Regulars. At present, at City 
Banquets and elsewhere, they 
are known as the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
The Bill leaves their new style 
a blank. 

“ Leave to me,” said 
Napotron B. “ First get your 
Bill, then organise the terri- 
torial forces. I mean to take 
the business into my own 
hands, and a suitable name 
will not be lacking.” 

Gitpert Parker throws out 
suggestion of “ Terriers.” 
Why not? We hear of sea- 
dogs in the Navy. Another 
suggestion offered was “ Hal- 
danes.” N. B., blushing, 
shakes his head. Compli- 
mentary, but unthinkable. 
Besides, this association of a 
great administrative effort 
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Mr. F. E. Sm-th goes for Mr. H-ld-ne 


Wank-pitn 


THE 


with the personality of a Minister 
ominously reminiscent of the Brodrick 
Cap, masterpiece of an earlier adminis- 
| tration. In the end the three hundred 
sound Ministerialists are summoned by 
clang of bell, and Ditkxe’s amendment, 
on which controversy arose, is negatived. 

Nine out of ten who passed through 
Division Lobby don’t know what is 
question at issue. But the Whips were 
at the Lobby doors and the way made 
clear. At 10.30 p.m. guillotine dragged 
in and scores of amendments chopped off. 

Thus are laws shaped by the hearth 
| of the Mother of Parliaments. 

Business done.—Consideration of new 
Army scheme. 

Wednesday night. Colonel Kenyon- 
Stayxey, of whom we don’t hear so much 
as happier Members of the last Parlia- 
ment were privileged to do, turned up 
this evening with quite new method of 
Parliamentary debate. House again 
considering the financial resolutions pro- 
viding for the cost of the Army Scheme. 
Dike, who turns out to be 
formidable critic, says the figures set 
forth are almost to be true. 
“The estimate,” he added, “ reads like a 
prospectus.” Lord CastLereacn, draw- 
ing upon long City experiences, gloomily 
remarked, “ It will never go toallotment.” 

Hereupon Kenyon - StaNeY took the 
field. Confessed himself puzzled with 
regard to certain details. Proposed to 
put a series of questions to SecRETARY OF 
| Stare ror War. 

“ Perhaps,” he added, in insinuating 
tones, “the right hon. gentleman will 
indicate dissent or assent by a motion 
of the head.” 

The idea pleased the House, always 


its most 


too good 





ready for a fresh game. It would be 
unparliamentary to bring downa counter- 
feit resemblance of one of His Majesty's 
Ministers rigged out in toy fashion with 
loosely jointed limbs controlled by a 
string. You pull the string and the 
right hon. gentleman throws out a loose 
leg or uplifts a pair of jointless arms. 
Colonel Stavey’s little game more man- 
nerly and equally effective. Producing 
pile of manuscript, he recited a question; 
fixing his eye on the hapless Minister 
awaited reply. After pause the massive 
head of N. B. H. nodded assent. 

“ Very well,” said the gallant Colonel. 
‘Now I will ask the right hon. gentle- 
man to explain why--—’” 

Here the Speaker interposed with 
reminder that this was a time for speech- 
making, not for cross-examination. 
Kenyon-Sianey of course bowed to the 
ruling. Nevertheless proceeded to ad- 
minister his Shorter Catechism. N. B. H., 
apparently falling into a_ condition 
approaching hypnotic trance, alternately 
shook his head and nodded assent. 
formance might have gone on for rest of 
Sitting had not Speaker again inter- 
vened, and with increased severity pro- 
tested against “this new form of debate,” 
which forthwith resumed more ordinary 
course. : 

Business done.—Got into Committee 
on Army Bill. 








Lorp R-ppt-sp-Le “ nears Voices.” 
“March! March! Out you go, R-bbl-sd-le! 
All the blue-blooded are over the Border!” 
(Lord R-bbl-sd-le resigns his office on 


account of the more or less imminent Minis- 
terial action against the Lords.) 


Per-| 











Licut CavaLry. 


(Major Anstr-th-r-Gr-y.) 


Thursday night. — Conference _ this 
afternoon of Ministerialists interested in 
Education question. Want to know 
when Government propose to meet “ the 
growing anxiety of its Nonconformist 
supporters as to prospects of Educational 
Reform?” The Prime Munister, care- 
fully holding out pint pot filled to brim, 
demonstrates difficulty of getting a full 
quzrt into it. 

“Then,” said that irrepressible joker, 
Sir Georce Newnes, Bart., “ you should 
have been more careful at the beginnin 
in selecting your pints of preference.” 

Meanwhile Nonconformists and 
Churchmen alike cherish Anson’s protest 
against the insufficiency of his successor 
at the Education Board. Speaking on 
McKenna’s statement with respect to 
secondary schools, Sir Wmi1au said: “| 
have listened with satisfaction to some 
of the remarks made by the right hon 
Gentleman, and I have listened with 
considerable disappointment to things 
which I expected to hear but which were 
not said.” 

That beats Banagher. Nearest ap- 
proach was Mr. Reppy’s supplementary 
question, addressed to Watter Lone in 
the last Parliament 

“ Arising out of the answer the right 
hon. Gentleman has not given, I beg to 
ask,” &c. 

Business done. --Scotch votes in Com- 
mittee. 
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The Government Agsia. 

“Les écoliers, ceux qui demain soutiendront 
la grandeur britannique sur tous les territoires 
que couvre l'Union Jack, ont done avjozrd’hui 
chanté le God sare the King et le Home Rule 
Britannia, défilant ensuite devant Je drapeau.” 


L’Echo de Paris 
Surety Mr. Corserr might ask 4 
question about this. 





More Cricket Prophecy. 
“Tr the first two or three get runs, 
the total may reach anything.”—The 
Varsity. 












































THE PLEASURES OF OTTER HUNTING. 


Vas'er (to sportsman, who has been quarding a “ stickle” all morning in the east wind), “ Stay THERE A BIT, WILL You, OLD cnar, We're 














JUST GOING DOWN HERE TO GET OCT OF THE WIND FOR LUNCH.” 











A CHIVALROUS Su \GESTIK WN. Just think of the strings of impertinent things 
lhese ladies could pen of us infamous men, 


If only they'd give you a well-deserved rest, 

And fall upon us with a furious zest, 
Exactly, my love, as they fell upon you 
And saddle us all with the sins of a few! 


[The pillorying of the gentle sex by members of it still goes merrily 
m in the Sixpenny Press. | 
Dorothy, Dorothy! born to perplex, 
Captivate, wheedle, confuse and delight, 
Gratejul for you I bow down to your sex, 
tarring the score or two traitors who write 
Newspaper articles chock-full of spite! 








THoucn to outward appearances the Chamberlainites and 
the Balfourites are now lying down together, yet their 
respective organs, The Standard and The T'elegruph, are 
hopelessly at variance on one of the most important events 
of the day. Take these two extracts : 


This week from three ladies, for instance, I learn 

You “ haven't a ‘ palate,’” and cannot discern 
Good butter from bad —and you're vulgarly clad — 
And, single or not, you ‘ll lie and you'll plot, 

Having marked down a suitable maid and a man, 

To bring off a match if you possibly can ! In this extrenity an hoa. Sir Arruvur Braxoip (U., Wick 
Which summed up succinctly is, you are debased, member," seated near, pused a Burg's), however, made his apy ear- 


And wholly deficient in manners and taste! hat into Mr. Rawttnsoy’s hands. ance at this moment, and passed 
' 7 ‘ = — Mr. Rawttyson put on the hat his hat to the member for Cam 


Dorothy, Dorothy ! is it all true? amid loud laug'iter, for it was bridge University. It was several 


» size . ran with akean tod be ‘ “ton " 

Are your clothes vulgar and do you tell crams? some sizes too amall. it was with sizes too large, and the «muse 

Do you eat eaas that are not very new ? some difficulty that Mr. RawLinson ment was heig'itened when it 

ee very : balanced it upon his head while dropped over Mr. Raw inson’s 
Are women nothing but horrible shams— he put his question to Mr. Emmorr.” ears.” —S‘andard. 


Man-eating wolves in the guise of ewe-lambs ? Telegraph. 


“ “ 


O, why do your sisters belabour you thus ; But, of course, this sort of thing depends so entirely upon 
And why don’t they turn their attention to us ? the point of view you take. 
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A CONFIRMED HUSBAND. 


| Tne platonic marriage of convenience, 
| and the middle-aged guardian who turns 
| lover, are devices against which no play- 
goer would dare to bring the extreme 
| charge of novelty. But in My Wife, 
the new adaptation at the Haymarket, 
natural a gaiety in the 


there is 8O 





Th)e pent 


A CorptaL MISUNDERSTANDING, 


Preliminaries of the Duel—French and 
English style 
. Mr. H. De Lavoe. 


. Mr. Ausrey Samira. 


Baron Granelos 
Gerald Eversleigh 


dialogue, and so delightful a freshness 
in the acting, that the hoariest of pedants 
should be easily disarmed. We had to 
swallow a rather large improbability at 
for it is unusual to be- 
queath half a million, even of franes, toa 
girl on condition that she marries before 
she is eighteen) and some rather smaller 
| ones towards the end (for instance, it is 
hard to believe that (1) a man, (2) his 
wife, (3) her parents can all travel by the 
same night express from the Swiss fron- 
tier to England and escape one another's 
but for the rest, though the 
play hovered on the borderland of farce 
and threatened more than once to cross 
the line, it always managed to keep at 
least one foot on the light comedy side. 
All old friends were well suited with 
their réles. That sterling actor, Mr. 
| Ausrey Swurn, played a character less 
ponderous than usual, and was allowed 
his fair shareof humour. Mr. Matruews, 
still confined to the limited sphere of 
which he has made himself absolute 
monarch, was irresistible in the part of 
the Hon. Gibson Gore. If any situation 
ran short of piquancy or threatened a 
lapse into sentiment the god’s machine 
was always within hail, and to “send for 
Mr. Gore” became a recognised resource. 
Among the French characters, all of 
whom spoke excessively good English, 
with the saving exception of Mlle. 
Marce.te Cuevavier, whohadareal French 
accent, Mr. H. De Lanae’s amorous Baron 


the beginning 


notice 





bore the palm as a very deftly restrained 
study in deportment. But the most attrac- 
tive figure on the stage was always Miss 
Marie Liner, whose natural charm of face 
and manner won an immediate conquest. 
She made her part look easy enough, 
but with all its air of ingenuousness it 
demanded a very nice intelligence, and 
even a certain subtlety, for the interpre- | 
tation of its wayward moods. And it is 
quite difficult, in such a character, to be 
clever enough but not too clever. 

I am sure that Mr. Micnar. Morton, 
the adapter, has done an admirable piece 
of bowdlerising ; but the very nature of 
his scheme made it impossible for him 
to throw more than a transparent veil 
over the general suggestiveness of the 
original. O. 8. 


AN ODD NICHT AT COVENT CARDEN. 


Tr so happened that Dr. Ricurer and I 
entered the Opera House at the same 
moment, and I suppose that the applause 
which greeted us went to my head more 
than a little. Moreover, on my way to 
Covent Garden I had lingered outside 
The Aldwych, attracted by a wonderful 
poster of Mr. Rorerr Epeson. The 
result was that, when the curtain rose | 
upon Venus and Tannhduser, the first 
thing which struck me was the extra- | 
ordinary likeness of Herr Kyore to the 
poster; so I said to myself, “I know 
whatthisis. It’s Strongheart. ‘Should 
Henry K. Tannnivuser marry the girl ?’” 

When you get an impression of this 
sort into your head at the very start, you | 
have got to go through with the thing. | 
[ looked at Venus and said “ No,” with 
decision. By-and-by she began to sing, 
and I said “Yes.” Strongheart mean- 
while was expressing all sorts of emotions 
with one of the most mobile faces I have | 





| 
| 





Prize Day at Tue GuitpnaLt ScHoo.. 


Henry Tannhduser (Herr Kyore) learns that 





to play entirely from memory. 
: : mOr} 
say whether the accusation was true or 


\I found that the play was over, but 


met—until even a deaf child could have 
understood that he wasn’t at all sure 
about it himself, but on the whole thought 
he wouldn't... . and so home. 

Back in the sunlight again Strongheart | 
began to forget Venus (that was much to 
forget), and to turn his attention seriously 
to music. Itseemed to me that the story | 
was not followed very closely here; for 
the translator had left out the football | 
match, and had given us in its place a | 
lyre competition. Instead of the be- 
trayal of the secret signals we had a 
strong scene in which Biterolf com 
plained loudly that Strongheart had 
stolen his score ; in consequence he had 
I cannot 





not, but even if it was I was sorry that 


‘Henry K. didn’t get the medal. He | 
seemed so keen, and kept on popping | 
‘up with another little piece. 


And then the curtain fell and I went | 
out for a cigarette. When I came back 


that they were filling up the bill with | 
the third act of Tannhduser; and that 
Mr. Wurrenitt, a pathetic and dignified 
Wolfram, was singing divinely. MM. 





Court News. 
Accorpina to The Daily Express the 





Kaiser has been “presented to” the | 
English journalists. We understand 


that Mr. CLement Sxorrer will hold a levée | 
during the course of the tour, when | 
reigning sovereigns will be received | 


strictly in order of application. 





| 
The Weight of Years. | 
“ Aw Assistant Marron is wanted for | 
the above. Salary, £40 per annum, and | 
all found, increasing | 
annually.” 


with uniform, 
Scotsman. 

“The Scottish Israel Identification Associa- | 
tion meet in the Christian Institute to-morrow 





| night, when Mr. J. D. Rei answers the query, 


‘Qui Bono?’ which, being interpreted, means 
‘What Good ?’”’—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

A case of mistaken identity, we fear. 
Try again. 





“Sun and hard turf, the species of weather 
which urged a great Jittérateur of other days to 
yearn for the getting out of his flesh to sit in 
his bones, those are real cricket conditions. — 
Observer. 

Yes; but we know of no conditions 
which would excuse such a dreadful 
sentence as this, even when composed 
by a very small littérateur of these days. 

“ Professor Catisse, in his monumental his- 
tory of the place and its port, tells interestingly 
how Ricnarp Cavur ve Lion acted as did the 
pilgrims of last week. They came in a special 
train from Civita Vecchia, and in Rome put up 
at the Hétel d’Angleterre and Hétel de Russie. 

Catholic Times. 

WE don’t believe that Ricnarp did any 








he has failed. 


such thing. 
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Lady (to Irish gardener, who “ obliges”’ by the day). “ Weit, Day, axp wnat po IT owe you For To-pay?” 
Dan. “Sure, Ma’am, I1’p SOONER BE TAKING THE HAI F-CROWN YOU'D BE OFFERING ME TUAN THE TWO SHILLINGS I'D BE ASKING OF You,” 








MUCH ASSURANCE. 


[A certain Office is said to insure against the failure of literary ven- 
tures, and against the risk of flirtation ending in marriage. These 
leas seem capable of extension. } 


List, ye who dread Dame Fortune's strange caprices, 
Knowing she loves to build and to destroy, 
Conscious on what a very fragile lease is 
Held what we have of comfort and of joy ; 


Let me invite your very best attention 
To the advantages our House extends ; 
And I would ask you, if you will, to mention 
Them in the hearing of your many friends. 


Are you afraid of anything whatever, 
Baldness or fatness, motor-car or bus ? 

Lest you grow stupid, or your friends too clever ? 
Take an insurance policy with us. 


Are you a person given to flirtation, 
Yet from dull wedlock anxiously averse ? 
You can defy that dreaded consummation 
Just by a trifling drain upon your purse. 


Are you a maiden, noting, sick at heart, your 
Rapid decline in marriageable looks ? 

Calmly you ‘ll sean your beauty’s swift departure, 
If you but keep your name upon our books. 





Are you a landlord, fearing measures that form 
Parts of the programme of the Labour crew, 

Planks (in a word) of Mr. Harpte’s platform ? 
We have the very thing to comfort you. 


Are you a parson, frightened to distraction 
By the wild schemes of militant Dissent ? 

Pay us each day a farthing and a fraction, 
And you shall laugh at Disestablishment. 


Even a Campnet, if unfortunately 
He to the Old Theology return, 
Faces the dire catastrophe sedately, 
Having insured his views in our concern, 


Nay, have you writ a drama or a novel, 
School-book, or volume of symbolic tales ? 
Send to our firm a yearly trifle of £ 
8. D., nor worry if the venture fails. 


Or is an epic poem your ambition, 
Milton-like, soaring o’er the AYonian hill ? 
For a quite insignificant commission 
We will take charge of the ensuing bill. 


Would you contribute rhymes to Punch, but price of 
Ink, stamps, and paper weighs upon your mind ? 
Send us each year an easily-put-by sov., 
And you ’ll enjoy the Editor’s “ Declined.” 





——— 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In Fréiulein Sghmidt and Mr. Anstruther (Surman, Evper) we | 
have another of those paper-monologues which bear at least this 
much resemblance to life—that the woman has the last word, 
and the first, and all that come between. The man, of course, 
takes his turn in the correspondence, but has too much tact to 
publish it. He is indifferently content to appear as the hand 
some invertebrate prig that she paints him, and does not 
trouble to give his own version of things. The rapture of 
the earlier pages suggests a belated parody of The Love-letters 
of an Englishwoman ; for it seems incredible that, with all 
| her experience, the author of Elizabeth and her German Garden 
| should at this* time of day adopt, for serious ends, a medium so 
deplorably facile and familiar. But relief soon comes, for 
after a score of letters Anstruther jilts his Schmidt; and 
though the one-handed epistolary form is maintained it is 
henceforth with the pen of a platonic writer that she prattles 
dispassionately to him on just whatever occurs to her nice mind 
the weather, flowers, 
English poets, the narrow | 
interior of her home, the | 
manners of a small German | 
provincial town. It i 
greatly to the credit of her | 
dignity that in the end she | 
his friendship, 
with all the splendid scope 
it offers for the indulgence 
of her for letter- 
writing, rather than allow 
him, at the third time of 
thinking, to regard her as 
an eligible quantity. 
| hope that the stodgi- 
ness of the book’s title will 


15 | 


sacrifices 





passion 


not go against it; for its 
matter 18 nearly always | 


fresh and piquant, though 
the charm sometimes wears 





dealt with. We get a peep of the ambitions, the jealousies; 
the plottings that make up daily life. On the scene enters a 
Special Commissioner, despatched to inquire into the desir- 
ability of granting the colonial demand for a loan. He is 
accompanied by his daughter, a clever masterful young lady, 
and a poor kinsman who acts as secretary. How these two 
boss the show, directing the footsteps of the doddering 
Commissioner, how they cross each other's path, who wins 
and how, are matters best left to the curiosity of the reader. 
Incidentally there is a breezy account of a fox hunt, and 
another of the winning of the Ultramarine Cup. 





Yet another American invader in the person of Mr. Justvs 
Mites Formay, with Warp, Lock & Co. as English allies, and 
A Modern Ulysses as his weapon of offence. There are six 
books or chapters in this Odyssey of a hundred pages, and 
four Calypsos—the wife of a German-American Baron, the 
niece of a belted Earl, a Hungarian Princess, and the daughter 
of the Dalmatian Lord of Torre Dormitor. For each in turn 
the modern Ulysses conceives a violent passion, which they 
____ duly reciprocate, but except 

that he con in single com 

bat the husband of the first, 

and the father (and mur- 

derer) of the last, there is, 

as the saying goes, nothing 

done. Even when Calypso 

Number One turns up again 

in the last chapter and offers 

to share his wanderings, 

he elects to continue his 

Odyssey a solitary 

soldier of fortune rather 

than to enjoy the sweets of 

|}matrimony. The remain- 
|ing two-thirds of Mr. For- 
MAN'S book consist of short 

of the magazine 
'type which have nothing 
to do with Mr. Odysseus 

VecCleod, though they con- 


as 


stories 








a little thin from sheer 


jtain a fair sprinkling of 





garrulity. And, a propos, Ir 18 SUGGESTED, IN ORDER TO ENSURE THE PUNCTUALITY OF THE Calypsos. The illustrations 
I never understand why the STEAMBOAT SERVICE, THAT THE PIERS SHOULD BE PROVIDED WITH A CREW by Mr. C taupe S#epper- 
authors of private corres TO'POLE THEM OUT TO MEST THE BOATS HALF-WAY. soN are particularly good 
pondence books should —— -m" I ir nt work, 


habitually be more garrulous than any other kind of author, 
when all the laws of probability protest against this licence. | 
am not interested in their own manual labour (indeed they 
probably dictate to a type-writer); it is for the characters in 
their books, the miserable scribes that are made to write the 
actual letters, that my heart suffers. Look at poor F’réulein 
Schmidt, sitting down at the end of a day “so violently 
active,” she says, “that every bone | possess is aching,” to 
write a perfectly gratuitous letter of between two and three 
thousand words. It is’an insult either to my intelligence or 
to my humanity. | 
The anonymous author of The Ultramarines (Suita, Exper) 
has laid the scene of his story in an island of the south, | 
its shores washed by a mighty ocean, its mountains clothed | 
with brightest verdure. “Colonel A.” disclaims intention of 
painting portraits from life, or identifying Ultramarine with 
any particular colony. This leaves scope for those who have 
sojourned or visited any of the colonies to guess which one 
| he had in mind. Actually he has achieved a higher purpose 
| than that of recording with embellishments memories of a 
particular colony. He has created a type by which he effec- 
tively presents what will be recognised as a faithful picture. 
| It is the circle revolving round Government House that is 
! 





If a holiday you're planning, 
Unaccompanied by kith, 

Read The Art of Caravanning 
(LonGMANS ; author, Bertram Smrrn). 


As a protest ’gainst the scorcher 
You may gipsy be—and snail : 
No constabulary torture 
Ever following your trail. 


It will grant the joy of leisure 
At a cost extremely small, 
Yielding you that roadside treasure 
Motorists know not at all. 


Never going any faster 
Than your crockery can stand, 
In a century you ’ll master 
Quite a little of our land. 


Hey for jolting, frying-panning, 
Dusty days with Bertram Suirn! 
But the joys of caravanning 
May they not be Berrram’s myth ? 














